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One  of  Lincoln's  Stories  in  Conrt, 

From  the  Chicago  Times.      ( \uj  j 
In  May,  1856,  the  steamer  Erne  Afton,  a 
large  boat  from  the  Ohio  Kiver,  carrying  ■ 
many  passengers   and  a  heavy  cargo  of 
freight    was  passing  under  the  bridge  at 
Davenport,    Io.,    when   it    swung  against 
the  south  stone  pier  with  such  force  as  to 
break  the  boat  in  two.    Ihe  wreck  ana 
bridge  were  set  on  fire,  a  number  of  per- 
sons  were   drowned,    and   the   large  boat  , 
lost!    Immediately  following  the  accident  , 
suit  was  brought  against  ^%™ll™**c0™: 
uanv  with  a  view  to  have  the  bridge  ae- 
cfared  an  obstruction  and  secure  its  re- 
moval   The  suit  was  brought  before  Justice 
John   McLean,  of   the  United   States  Su- 
preme  Court,    of   Cincinnati    at  Chicago 
i  The  railroad  company  employed  some  of 
the  best  lawyers  in  the  country  to  defend 
thfs  case!  among  them  Abraham  Lincoln  ( 

anin?heBcourse-of  his  speech  to  the  Court  ' 
Mr.  Lincoln  told  the  following  story: 
"I  once  had  some  business  in  New  A  - 
1  bany  upon  the  Ohio  River.   After  register- 
ing- at  the  hotel  I  took  a  walk  down  the 
river    A  number  of  steamboats  were  lying 
at  the  wharf.   Two  of  them,  Telegraph  No 
1    ana  Hibernian    No.  2,  were  very  large 
boats  and  had  smokestacks  that  seemingly 
touched  the  clouds.    I  could  not •  compre- 
TiMid  whv  they  were  so  tall.  While  looking 
St  them  an  Irishman  came  along  with  his 
dray  he  proved  to  be  a  real  son  of  the 
Emerald  Isle    I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell 
mT  why  those  two  boats  had  chimneys  so 
much  higher  than  the  other  boats  'Yez 
must  be  a  stranger  about  here    says  Pat 
I  told  him  that  1  was  and  that  I  lived  at 
QrM-inrrtiPiri    111      An    faith,   that  s  wnere 
§?S  have'  the  milk,  sickness."    I  told  him 
that  I  could  never  locate  the  disease  but 
would  like  to  know  something  about  those 
wll  chimneys.   'Well,  yez  see,  them  s  Pitts- 
i         w=.  Mnn't  vez  know  as  how  them 
Wheeling  ch?p    LM  a  bridge  on .  the 
Ohio  River  and  then  declared  that  their 

town  was.  the 

Ohio  River    The  Pittsburg  lenow 

that  the  triage  was  an  obst ruoti  of 

must  come  d°w^AaSoesDy0f  Tyrone,  they 
Kllkarney  and  the  bogs  or  iy  chlmneys 
make  good  their  oath Jiy  ™uain|  .0  unaer 
Sne^fd^an^there1  ye^sees  two  of  the 

rich  brogue  was  so  ludicrous  ana  lf 
that  even  Judge  McLean  tnre w  B 
back  in  his  chair  and  joineo  x  Mr> 
and  spectators  in  a  ne^"^  bridge  was 
Lincoln  won  his ;  suit  and L  the i  brlQg ^  fl 
allowed  to  remain  ^f"1^^8 Government 

Davenport,  Io. 


LINCOLN  AT  THE  ttAR. 

Mr».  N.  B.  Judd  filiates  Two  Anecdotes 
of  His  Forensic  Peters— Twists  the  But- 
ton On  His  Coat  V%Ile  Speaklnr— Traits 
of  Kindliness. 
Among  other  personal  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  I  knew  him  many  years  ago 
that  stand  out  vividly  In  my  memory  Is  one 
that  occurred  about  18BO-'08.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  called  »"  •\Mmfto  to  assist  In  try- 
ing a  case  befo*  jM  United  States  Court, 
which  was  to  uitflhe  relative  rights  of 
railroads  as  agftln^Slhose  c,f  steamboats  ot 
the  navigable  rivers  of  thejUnlted  States. 

Mr.  Judd  was  the  attorney  of  the.  Rock 
Island  railroad  and  also  of  the  Rock  Island 
Bridge  company.  He  associated  with  him- 
self In  this  case  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Joseph 
Knox  of  Rock  Island.  Mr.  Knox  during  the 
trial  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Lincoln 
commenced  his  speech  In  the  forenoon. 
When  the  court  adjqurned  at  noon  for  din- 
ner, as  was  customary  In  hhose  days,  Mr. 
Knox  returned  to  Mfi  Judd's  house  greatly 
perturbed  in  his  mlc  l,  and  at  the  dinner 
table  asserted  that  M  . 
the  case  away  "  by  r 
made  relative  to  the!.1 
slppl  River  at  the  lot 
crossed  from  the  IMS.1. 
Mr.  Judd  replied:  "B 
was  It  not?"  This  Mr 
Judd  then  said  that  t 
coin  bad  made,  and  wl 
old  army  officers  Ilk 
would  be  used  by  hli 
arguments  on  the 
pany.  as  It  would  pi 


Incoln  had  "  given 
admissions  he  had 
ts  In  the  Mlssls- 
y  where  the  bridge 
side  to  the  Islands, 
atement  was  true, 
nox  admitted.  Mr. 
admission  Mr.  Lln- 
ih  was  testified  to  by 
General  Franklin, 
one  of  the  strongest 
A  of  the  bridge  corn- 
ea that,  knowing  the 


facts  in  regard  to  the  currents,  as  all  Cap- 
tains on  the  Mississippi  did,  it  would  show 
that  It  was  by  design  'hat  the  Captain  ran  his 
boat  against  the  pletkbt  the  bridge  and  not 
an  accident,  and,  thtrMfora,  the  bridge  com- 
pany was  not  responsible  for  the  Injury  and 
loss  of  the  boat.  In  tha  afternoon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln carried  out  th<-  Una  of  argument  as 
foreseen  by  Mr.  Judd,  and  secured  the  un- 
qualified concurrence  of  the  Judges  In  his 
view  of  the  cose. 

A  few  evenings  laier  Mr.  Lincoln  was  on 
the  broad  piazza,  ai  Mr.  Judd's  home  on 
Michigan  avenue,  near  Harrison  street,  and 
as  he  watched  the  m»on  rising  apparently 
out  of  the  water  and  throwing  a  line  of  daz- 
zling light  from  the  shore  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  he  seemed  sreatly  Impressed  with 
the  scene  and  began  >  a  talk  of  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  such  a  nlk&t.  He  then  referred 
to  the  rotative  distances  of  the  planets  that 
were  then  to  be  seen'  In  the  eastern  sky. 
Then  his  thoughts  ajtd  words  wandered 
farther  off  to  the  flxi-d  stars,  and  he  spoke 
with  undisguised  enthusiasm  of  God 'a  mar- 
velous works  as  seen  m  the  stellar  heavens. 
The  knowledge  of  astronomy  by  the  an- 
cients as  shown  In  tha  book  of  Job  led  him 
to  refer  to  their  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  tha  data  of  each  seem- 
ing perfectly  familiar  to  him. 


With  the  freedom  i  f,  an  old  friend  I  said: 
"  Mr.  Lincoln,  how  tables  It  about  that  a 
busy  man  like  you  has  collated  and  sys- 
tematized in  hi*  mind  so  many  facta  which 
you  could  have  gleaned  only  from  a  study 
of  the  Old-Testament?"  "  O,"  he  replied.  "  I 
can  explain*  that  to  you.  Once  when  on  the 
circuit  a  lot  of  lawyers  were  gathered  to- 
gether of  an  evening  and  the  question  came 
up  as  to  what  age  of  the  world  brass  first 
came  Into  use.  I  remembered  that  Tubal 
Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech,  was  a  worker  in 
brass  and  iron,  and  thai  his  brother  Jubol 
was  a  maker  of  harps  ana  organs.  I  sent  for 
a  Bible  to  substantiate  my  statement.  That 
started  a  new  train  of  thought  to  me,  and. 
as  I  had  time,  I  went  through  the  Old  Tee-' 
tament  and  made  a  record  of  oil  the  dis- 
coveries or  Inventions  given  In  that  book 
In  the  field  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  About 
that  time  I  was  Invited  to  give  a  lecture 
before  the  Young  Men's  Literary  society 
at  Bloomlngton.  I  usti  the  notes  I  had 
taken  In  preparing  n  <",  lecture  and  that 
fixed  the  facts  firmly  In  »y  memory." 

As  long  ago  as  1844,  <  i'jn  I  made  my  first 
visit  to  Springfield.  Mi  Bncoln  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  speake  f  the  bar.- and  as  I 
had  never  been  presen 
court  my  husband  tnvli 
whose  husband  was  a 
Legislature,  to  visit 
District  Court,  Judl 
As  we  entered  th 
Lincoln  was  speaking 
Ing  us  enter,  sent  a 
Mr*.  Arnold  and  mys 
on  the  bench.  We  ac  ] 
and  the  Judge  Inunedl  ill 
the  case,  which  was  I  I 
surance  company  to  pt 
mill  at  Peoria  which  haf' 
this  knowledge  as  a  bt 
follow  Mr.  Lincoln's 
so  logical  and  dear 
that  he  must  win  his 
what  held  our  attentlo: 
his  argument  was  his 
as  was  evident,  to  htm 
ton  at  the  waist  Una  of 
He  worked  the  thumb 


U  until  tha  cloth 
seemed  to  forget  It 
to  himself  It  wai 
again  sought  the 


the  sittings  of  a 
rs.  I.  N.  Arnold, 
member  of  the 
United  States 
>pe  presiding, 
urtroom  Mr. 
Pope,  see- 
to  Invite 
alt  with  him 
fata  invitation 
lained  to  us 
of  an  In- 
Insurance  on  a 
burned.  With 
t  was  easy  to 
it.  which  was 
sad  certain 
the  case.  But 
as  much  aa 
unco«*cla«j«ly. 
detach  the  but- 
of  his  coax 
\ right  hand  Under 
•  give  way.  then 
>|a  bat  unaware 
'ktore  his  thumb 
Auttoa.  andtais 


at  intervals  until  he  finished  his  argument 
and  had  torn  his  coat  nearly  an  Inch  In  two 
directions.  I  wondered  what  account  he 
could  or  would  give  his  wife  when  she  dis- 
covered it. 

In  social  life  Mr.  Lincoln  was  often  a 
leader  in  conversation,  but  he  was  never 
oracular  and  was  a  good  listener  as  well  as 
invariably  an  Interesting  talker.  His  at- 
tachment to  his  friends  was  warm,  although 
he  was  not  demonstrative  In  manner,  and 
yet  he  knew  how  to  send  a  pleasant  message 
that  went  far  to  rivet  the  bond  of  friendship. 
When  bidding  good-by  to  Mr.  Judd  In  1S8L 
when  he  was  leaving  for  Germany,  he  aald: 
"  I  want  you  to  take  a  message  to  two 
frl»nds  of  mine.  I  want  you  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Trumbull  and  Mrs.  Judd  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing that  could  be  said  and  no  Influences  that 
could  ever  surround  me  that  could  ever 
weaken,  my  regard  for  them,  or  my  apprecia- 
tion of  their  friendship  for  me."  It  was  a 
message  that  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  both  Mrs.  Trumbull  and  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  that  when  I  meet  Mr.  Lincoln  In  the 
"Great  Beyond  "  not  one  of  those  I  knew  In 
earlier  years  will  give  me  a  kindlier  wel- 
come to  that  blessed  home  which  waits  the 
children  of  God  when  earth's  pilgrimage  Is 
ended  and  the  more  glorious  life  begins. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Judd, 

Widow  or  ft.  B.  Judd,  who  placed  Mr.  Lincoln  In 
nomination  In  tha  Chicago  convention. 


MNCOLN  AT  THE  BAR. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Judd  Relates  Two  Anecdotes 
of  His  Forensic  Powers— Twists  the  But- 
ton On  His  Coat  While  Speaking— Traits 
of  Kindliness. 
Among-  other  personal  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  I  knew  him  many  years  ago 
that  stand  out  vividly  in  my  memory  is  one 
that  occurred  about  185t)-'58.    Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  called  to  Chicago  to  assist  in  try- 
ing- a  case  before  the  Urlt.ed  States  Court, 
which  was  to  decide  the  relative  rights  of 
railroads  as  against  thos.e  of  steamboats  on 
the  navigable  •  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Judd  was  the  attorney  of  the  Rock 

i  Island  railroad  and  also  of  the  Rock  Island 
Bridge  company.  He  associated  with  him- 
self in  this  case  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Joseph 
Knox  of  Rock  Island.  Mr.  Knox  during'  the 
trial  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Lincoln 
commenced  his  speech  in  the  forenoon. 
When  t lie  court  adjourned  at  noon  for  din- 
ner, as  was  customary  in  those  days,  Mr. 
Knox  returned  to  Mr.  Judd's  house  greatly 
perturbed  In  his  mind,  and  at  the  dinner 
table  asserted  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  "  given 
the  case  away  "  by  the  admissions  he  had 
made  relative  to. the  currents  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  the  locality  where  the  bridge 
crossed  from  the  Illinois  side  to  the  islands. 
Mr.  Judd  replied:  "  His  statement  was  true, 
was  it  not?"  This  Mr.  Kaox  admitted.  Mr. 
Judd  then  said  that  the  admission  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  made,  and  which  was  testified  to  by 
old  army  officers  like  General  Franklin, 
would  be  used  by  him  as  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  on  the  sicie  of  the  bridge  com- 
pany, as  it  would  prove  that,  knowing  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  currents,  as  all  Cap- 
tains on  the  Mississippi  did,  it  would  show 
thatitwas  by  design  that  the  Captain  ran  his 
boat  against  the  pier  of  the  bridge  and  not 
an  accident,  and,  therefore,  the  bridge  com-  j 
pany  was  nut  responsible  fur  the  injury  and 

!  lossof  the  boat.   In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Lin- 

1  coin  carried  out  the  line  of  argument  as 
foreseen  by  Mr.  Judd,  and  secured  the  un- 
qualilied  concurrence  oi  the  Judges  in  his 
view  of  the  case. 

A  few  evenings  later  Mr..  Lincoln  was  on 
the  broad  piazza  at  Mr.  Judd's  home  on 

!  Michigan  avenue,  near  Harrison  street,  and 
as  he  watched  the  moon  rising  apparently 
out  of  the  water  and  throwing  a  line  of  daz- 
zling 'light  from  the  sh  re  as  far  as  the  eye  ; 
could  see,  he  seemed  greatly  impressed  with 
the  scene  and  began  to  talk  of  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  such  a  night.  He  then  referred 
to  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets  that 
were  then  tu  be  seen  in  the  eastern  sky. 
Then  his  thoughts  and  words  wandered ! 
farther  off  tu  the  fixed  stars,  and  he  spoke 
■with  undisguised  enthusiasm  of  God's  mar- 
velous works  as  seen  in  the  stellar  heavens. 
The  knowledge  of  astronomy  by  the  an- 
cients as  shown  in  tiie  iiuok  uf  Job  led  him 
tu  refer  tu  their  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
arts  and  sqiences,  the  data  of  each  seem- 
ing perfectly  familiar  to  him. 

With  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend  I  said: 
"  Mr.  Lincoln,  how  comes  it  about  that  a 
busy  man  like  you  has  collated  and  sys- 
tematized in  his  mind  so  many  facts  which 
■you  could  have  gleaned  only  from  a  study 
ot  the  Old  Testament?"  "  O,"  he  replied,  "  I 
can  explain  that  to  you.  Once  when  on  the 
circuit  a  lot  of  lawyers  were  gathered  to- 
gether of  an  evening  and  the  question  came 
up  as  to  what  age  of  the  world  brass  first 
came  into  use.  I  remembered  that  Tubal 
Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech,  was  a  worker  in 
brass  and  iron,  and  that  his  brother  Jubal 
was  a  maker  »f  harps  and  organs.  I  sent  fur 
a  Bible  to  substantiate  my  statement.  That  , 
started  a  new  train  of  thought  to  me,  and, 
as  I  had  time,  I  w.cnt  through  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  made  a  record  of  all  the  dis- 
coveries or  inventions  given  In  that  book 
in  the  field  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  About 
that  time  I  was  invited  to  give  a  lecture 
before  the  Young  Men's  Literary  society 
at  Bloomlngton.  I  used  the  notes  I  had 
taken  in  preparing—  my  lecture  and  that 
fixed  the  facts  firmly  in  my  memory." 


As  long  ago  as  1»44.  when  I  made  my  first 
visit  to  Springfield,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  speaker  at  the  bar,  and  as  I 
had  never  been  present  at  the  sittings  of  a 
court  my  husband  invited  Mrs.  I.  N.  Arnold, 
whose  husband  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  to  visit  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Judge  Pope  presiding, 
As  we  entered  the  courtroom  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  speaking.  Judge  Pope,  see- 
ing us  enter,  sent  a  messenger  to  invite 
Mrs.  Arnold  and  myself  to  sit  with  him 
on  the  bench.  We  accepted  his  invitation 
and  the  Judge  immediately  explained  to  us 
the  case,  which  was  the  refusal  of  an  in- 
surance company  to  pay  the  insurance  on  a 
mill  at  Peoria  which  had  been  burned.  With 
this  knowledge  as  a  basis  it  was  easy  to 
follow  Mr.  Lincoln's  argument,  which  was 
so  logical  and  clear  that  it  seemed  certain 
that  he  must  win  his  side  uf  tin-  case.  But 
what  held  nur  attention  almost  as  much  as 
his  argument  was  his  effort,  unconsciously, 
as  was  evident,  to  himself,  to  detach  the  but- 
tuii  at  the  waist  line  of  the  hack  of  his  coat. 
He  worked  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  under 
it  until  the  cloth  began  to  give  way,  then 
seemed  to  forget  it  fur  a  time,  but  unawares 
to  himself  it  war  h-H  Ions  1:  of  ire  his  thumb 

at  intervals  until  he  finished  his  argument 
and  had  torn  his  coat  nearly  an  inch  In  two 
directions.  I  wondered  what  account  he 
could  or  would  give  his  wife  when  she  dis- 
covered it. 

In  social  life  Mr.  Lincoln  was  often  a 
leader  in  conversation,  but  he  was  never 
oracular  and  was  a  good  listener  as  well  as 
invariably  an  interesting  talker.  His  at- 
tachment to  his  friends  was  warm,  although 
he  was  not  demonstrative  in  manner,  and 
yet  he  knew  how  to  send  a  pleasant  message 
that  went  far  to  rivet  the  bond  of  friendship. 
When  bidding  good-by  to  Mr.  Judd  in  1S61, 
when  he  was  leaving  for  Germany,  he  said: 
"  I  want  you  to  take  a  message  to  two 
friends  of  mine.  I  want  you  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Trumbuil  and  Mrs.  Judd  that  there  is  noth- 
ing that  could  be  said  and  no  influences  that 
could  ever  suriound  me  that  could  ever 
weaken,  my  regard  for  them,  or  my  apprecia- 
tion of  their  friendship  for  me."  It  was  a 
message  that  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  both  Mrs.  Trumbull  and  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  that  when  I  meet  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
"Great  Beyond  "  not  one  of  those  I  knew  in 
earlier  years  will  give  me  a  kindlier  wel- 
come to  that  blessed  home  which  waits  the 
children  of  God  when  earth's  pilgrimage  la 
ended  and  the  more  glorious  life  begins. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Judd, 
Widow  of  N.  B.  Judd,  who  placed  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
nomination  In  ttio  Chicago  convention. 


LINCOLN  AT  DAVENPORT. 
[Davenport  Democrat.]  " 

,  While  Lincoln  belonged  to  the 
world— he  was  "its  gentlest  memory," 
said  Ingerisoll— he  "was  at  the  same 
time  the  personal  friend  and  posses- 
sion of  Americans  everywhere— and 
hence  ever*  local  memories  may  be 
stirred  on  Lincoln's  day.  Here  in  the 
middle  west,  where  a  large  part  of  his 
life  was  spent,  he  is  a  part  of  our 
history  and  his  part  in  it  should  not 
be  forgotten.  /  f  /  f 

Here  to  our  own  neighborhood  be 
came  as  a,  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  leading  a,  company  raised  at 
Richland,  111.,  for  service  in  1832.  For 
the  rest  of  that  decade  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  legislature,  its  ses- 
sions toeing  held  in  his  home  city  of 
(Springfield,  where  pilgrims  find  his 
tomb  in  these  later  days. 

During  the  next  two  decades  Lincoln 
won  recognition  as  a  great  lawyer, 
served  a  term  in  congress,  and  in  1858 
at  Freeport,  he  put  Douglas  to  the 
crucial  test  of  the  latter's  career,  drew 
out  of  him  "the  Freeport  heresy,"  fore- 
seeing that  while  it  might  help  the 
Little  Giant,  to  the  senate,  It  would 

I  forever  kill  his    presidential  aspira- 

I  tlons. 

|  In  that  same  year  of  1858  Lincoln 
;  came  to  Davenport  in  the  course  of  his 
preparation  for  defending  the  railroads 
ngainst  the  rivermen's  fight  upon  the 
bridge  here,  with  which  the  Bffie 
Atton  and  the  Gray  Kagle  had  collided. 
B.  B.  Draytdn  told  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
visit  in  the  Half-'Century  Democrat  as 
Coll  owns: 

"My  meeting  with  Lincoln  was  soma 
time  in  1S58.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  re- 
tained by  the  railway  and  the  bridge 
companies.  (In  the  litigation  wherein  , 
steamboatmen  sued  for  damages).    He  | 
visited  the  "bridge  after  the  arrival  of  t 
the  Chicago  train,  accompanied  toy  N.  ! 
B.  Judd  and  other  lawyers  from  'Chi-  ! 
cai?o,  the    railway's    attorneys,    and  | 
Bridge  Engineer  B.  B.  Brayton  'Sr.  The  j 
explanations  offered  toy    the  'bridge 
master,  bridge"  engineer,  and  others, 
did  not  seem  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the 
currents,  etc.,  and  approaching  me  he 
said,  "young  man,  are  you  employed 
here  on  this  bridge?  If  so  will  you  go 
witb^me  to  the  head  of  the  draw  pier 
and  answer  some  questions?"  The  head 
Of  the  pier    was    reached,  questions 
asked  and  answered,  and  after  a  time 
he  remarked  that  he  understood  the  j 
situation,  thanked  me,  said  good  night,  I 
i  joined  hie  party,  and  stepped  onto  the  ' 
|  special  car  in  waiting,  and  was  taken 
to  Rock  IsJland  to  await    the  night 
train  for  Chicago." 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  away,  but  the 
ibridge — or  its  successor — is  still  here, 
j  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  argument  for  it 
later,  in  Hurd  et  al.,  vs.  Railroad 
Bridge  Company,  before  Judge  John 
McLean  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  and 
<a  hung  jury  resulted. 


Seventy  Years  of  Service 


I 


1 


fjjS  A  FEATURE  of  the  70th 
i  Anniversary  of  the  Rock 
:  Island  Lines,  which  we  cele- 

■  :  brate  on  Tuesday,  October 

10,  1922,  a  commemorative  medal  has 
been  struck  for  distribution  among 
our  employes  and  friends  participating 
in  the  celebration. 

By  a  comparison  between  the  motive 
power  of  the  earlier  day  and  the  present, 
the  developments  which  have  been 
made  within  the  three  score  years  and 
ten — allotted  as  the  life  of  man — are 
suggested. 

The  Rock  Island  was  the  first  rail- 
road to  reach  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  first  to  bridge  its  waters,  thus 
establishing  physical  connection  with 
the  vast  empire  beyond.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fitting  that  the  old  bridge  should 
be  included  in  the  design. 

It  was  in  the  defense  of  this  bridge, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  counsel  for 
the  Rock  Island,  attracted  favorable 
public  attention  and  won  distinction 
in  a  victory  which  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  development  of  the  West.  For 


that  reason,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  broad  principles  which  dominated 
his  life  fix  the  standard  to  which  we 
aspire  in  our  dealings  within  our  organ- 
ization and  with  the  public,  his  profile 
is  given  honored  position. 

We  take  pleasure  in  sending  you 
this  medallion  in  advance  of  our 
contemplated  distribution,  with  the 
thought  that  you  will  find  it  inter- 
esting. 

It  will  suggest  something  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  short 
period  of  seventy  years  as  the  result  of 
railway  construction. 

With  us  it  serves  as  a  memorial 
tribute  to  the  achievements  of  those 
who  have  passed  on,  and  marks  our 
re-dedication  to  Public  Service. 

Yours  very  truly, 


I  "70  YEARS  OF  SERVICE" 


Celebrate  70th  Anniversary  In  October 


BY  JAMES  4-  HRUSKA. 
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THE  ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD 
will  celebrate  its  seventieth  an- 
niversary in  October  of  this  year. 
This  means  that  it  will  be  seventy 
years  ago  that  the  first  railroad  was 
started  in  Iowa.  To  be  exact,  it  was 
on  Sept.  1,  1853,  that  the  first  shovel- 
ful of  dirt  was  turned  in  Davenport 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  iron 
trail  across  the  state.  Antoin  Le 
Claire,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Daven- 
port who  deeded  the  spot  on  the 
river  bank  for  the  bridge,  had  the 
honor  of  handling  the  shovel  and 
the  event  was  the  occasion  of  a  big 
jubilee. 

The  road  at  that  time  was  called 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rail- 
road, a  separate  company.  This 
organization  was  also  interested  in 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  rail- 
road which  was  completed  into  Rock 
Island,  111.,  in  Feb.  1854,  a  few 
months  after  the  starting  of  the 
Iowa  project.  The  completion  of  the 
Illinois  line  was  marked  by  a  big 
celebration  Feb.  22  in  Rock  Island 
and  a  special  train  of  six  cars,  con- 
taining the  mayor,  the  city  council, 
and  about  250  citizens  left  the  Rock 
Island  station,  the  first  to  be  run 
over  the  completed  line. 

The  Rock  Island  railroad  was  first 
known  as  the  Rock  Island  and  La 
Salle  railroad  completed  in  Novem- 
ber 1850.  According  to  the  report  of 
James  Grant,  president  of  the  road, 
in  1851  "the  suggestion  of  capital- 
ists, and  natives  of  commercial  inter- 
ests, induced  the  company  to  apply 
to  the  legislature  for  an  amendment 
to  their  charter  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  road  from  Peru,  111., 
by  way  of  Ottawa  and  Joliet,  to  the 
city  of  Chicago;  thus  making  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  railway  under  one 
organization,  from  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, to  the  head  of  navigation  on 
"the  Illinois  river,  thence  to  the  city 
of  Rock  Island,  at  the  foot  of  the 
upper  rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  now 
generally  known  as  the  only  feasible 
point  where  that  stream  can  be 
bridged,  from  its  mouth,  to  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony. 

"The  legislature,  in  the  amend- 
ments which  they  made  to  our 
charter,  changed  the  name  of  the 
corporation  to  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  railroad  company,  required 
additional  subscriptions  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  made, 
the  number  of  directors  to  be  in- 
creased and  certain  tolls  to  be  paid 
to  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
on  condition  that  the  trustees  of  the 
bond  holders  should  grant  to  the 
railroad  the  right  of  way  through  the 
canal  lands." 

Company  Re-organized. 

Up  until  that  time  the  road  was 
only  on  paper,  no  actual  construc- 
tion was  begun  until  after  the  re- 
organization. Sheffield  and  Farnum 
of  New  Haven  were  awarded  the  con- 
tract. In  those  days  the  contractor 
had  to  be  a  capitalist  or  have  an  im- 
mense amount  of  capital  back  of 
him  as  he  was  required  to  construct 
the  road,  furnish  the  rolling  stock, 
build  stations  and  equip  the  entire 
line.  A  certain  period  was  stipulated 
in  which  the  contract  was  to  be  com- 
pleted, giving  ample  time  in  which 
to  do  the  work.  If  the  contract  was 
completed  before  the  stipulated  time, 
and  it  usually  was,  the  contractor 
operated  the  road,  paid  the  expenses 
and  took  in  the  profits  until  the  I 
time  to  turn  it  over  to  the  company. 

In  his  report,  President  Jarnes  | 
Grant  said: 

"In  June  a  contract  was  con- 
cluded by  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  railroad  with  the  Northern 
Indiana  railroad,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter came  into  the  city  of  Chicago, 
under  our  charter,  and  complete 
commercial     connections,      to  the 


mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
has  been  made  between  them.  As 
soon  as  our  road  is  completed  pass- 
engers can  go  from  Rock  Island  to 
Chicago  in  six  hours;  to  Toledo  in 
fourteen  hours;  to  Dunkirk  in 
twenty-four  hours  and  to  New  York 
in  forty-two  hours.  By  way  df  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburgh  passengers  can 
go  from  Rock  Island  to  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  in  forty  hours." 

"The  importance  of  the  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island  railroad  to  the 
eastern  railroads  approaching  it," 
says  President  Grant  in  his  report, 
"was  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  A 
large  district  of  extremely  fertile 
and  rapidly  populating  country,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
between  the  upper  and  lower  rapids, 
whose  natural  course  of  trade  is  to 
the  east,  now  follows  the  Ion; 
euitous  and  uncertain  navigation  of 
that  stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexii 
two-thirds  of  Uie  incalculable  amo 
of  business  t§»be  done  by  the  Rock 
Island  railroad,  now  seeks  another 
avenue  to  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
world. 

Protection  Against  Floods. 

'No  rival  road  which  will  ever  be 
built  can  deprive  us  of  the  advant- 
ages for  western  business,  which  the 
facility  for  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Rock  Island  gives  to  our  enterprise. 
At  this  point  this  great  river  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  expansion  of  the  island 
to  1,800  feet,  while  at  any  other 
point  of  the  projected  road  it  is  at 
\aist  4,800  feet.  The  banks  are  rock- 
bound  on  both  sides,  and  high  above 
the  greatest  flood  ever  known.  The 
whole  bed  of  the  river  is  solid  lime- 
stone and  the  average  depth  of  water 
in  a  low  stage  not  more  than  six 
feet.  The  approach  to  the  river  from 
the  Illinois  side  is  made  with  a  grade 
less  than  sixty  feet  to  the  mile." 

The  building  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  aroused  much  protest 
from  river  navigation  companies  and 
southern  cities.  St.  Louis  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  bridge  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city  in 
a  resolution  resolved,  that  a  bridge 
was  unconstitutional,  an  obstruction 
to  navigation;  that  it  was  danger- 
ous and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  western  state,  river  city,  and 
town  to  take  immediate  action  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  such  a 
structure.  Resolutoins  were  passed  by 
the  city  fathers  instructing  the  mayor 
to  apply  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois  for  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  building  of  the  bridge. 
Jealousy  Delays  Bridge. 

The  opposition  of  the  river  towns 
was  not  all  the  opposition  experi- 
enced by  the  bridge  builders,  for 
they  had  to  contend  against  a  south, 
ern  jealousy.  Shortly  after  its  com- 
mencement, under  permission  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  an  order  was  is- 
sued from  the  war  department  com- 
manding the  marshal  for  the  district 
of  Illinois  to  clear  the  island  of  all 
transgressors.  The  order,  however, 
was  not  interperted  by  the  marshal 
to  be  applicable  to  the  bridge  com- 
pany and  its  representatives.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  Sept.  1,  1854 
and  the  structure  was  completed 
April  21,  1856. 

On  May  6,  1S56,  the  steamer  "Effie 
Afton"  was  blown  against  the  draw 
pier  damaging  the  bridge  consider- 
ably. This  was  the  signal  for  the 
bursting  forth  of  the  long  suppressed 
wrath  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis, 
who  had,  from  the  beginning  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  structure. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  St.  Louis 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  owners  of 
the  "Effie  Afton"  entered  suit 
against  the  Oridge  company,  but  the 
jury  tailed  to  agree. 

Early  in  June,  1S59,  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  bridge  by  fire  was  made. 
New  Orleans  voted  to  aid  St.  Louis 
in  its  campaign  against  the  bridge 
and  raised  $150,000  for  that  purpose 


as  it  was  deemed  a  pioneer,  which, 
if  allowed  to  stand,  would  ultimately 
cause  other  structures  to  be  erected 
over  the  river  and  divert  commerce 
to  the  east. 

An  order  was  also  issued  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Jeff  Davis  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney  of  Illinois  to 
apply  for  an  injunction  against  the 
bridge  company,  but  the  injunction 
was  refused  by  the  judge  on  the 
ground  that  the  state  of  Illinois  had 
the  right  to  authorize  a  bridge  pro- 
vided it  did  not  materially  obstruct 
navigation. 

Lincoln  Aids  Railroad. 

In  the  suit  of  the  "Effie  Afton" 
against  the  bridge  company,  the 
plaintiff  was  represented  by  H.  M. 
Weare  of  Peoria,  and  T.  D.  Lincoln 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  defendants  were  represented 
y  Joseph  Knox  of  Rock  Island,  N. 
B.  Judd  of  Chicago,  and  A.  Lincoln  of 
Springfield,  the  latter  being  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  afterward  became 
president  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  on  Sept.  22,  1857,  that  Lincoln 
addressed  the  jury.  He  had  no  preju- 
dice, he  said,  against  steamboats  or 
steamboat  men  nor  any  against  St. 
Louis,  for  he  supposed  they  went 
about  this  matter  as  other  people 
would  do  in  their  situation.  The  last 
thing  that  would  be  pleasing  to  him, 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  would  be  to  have 
one  of  these  great  channels,  extend- 
ing almost  from  where  it  never 
freezes  to  where  it  never  thaws, 
blocked  up,  but  there  is  a  travel  from 
east  to  west  whose  demands  are  no 
less  important  than  those  of  the 
river.  It  is  growing  larger  and 
larger,  building  up  new  countries 
with  a  rapidity  never  before  seen  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  astonishing  growth  of 
Illinois,  having  grown  within  his 
memory  to  a  population  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  to  Iowa  and  other  rising 
communities  of  the  northwest. 

"This  current  of  travel,"  Raid 
he.  according  to  the  daily  press  of 
Chicago  at  that  time,  "has  its  rights, 
as  well  as  that  of  north  and  south. 
If  the  river  had  not  the  advantage 
in  priority  and  legislation,  we  could 
enter  into  free  competition  with  it 
and  we  could  surpass  it.  This  partic- 
ular railroad  line  has  a  great  im- 
portance and  a  statement  of  its  busi- 
ness during  "a  little  less  than  a  year 
shows   this  importance." 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  there  was  no  practicability  in 
the  project  of  building  a  tunnel  un- 
der the  river,  for  "there  is  not  a 
tunnel  that  is  a  successful  project  in 
this  world.  A  suspension  bridge  can 
not  be  built  so  high  but  that  the 
chimneys  of  the  boats  will  grow  up 
until  they  can  not  pass.  The  steam- 
boat men  will  take  pains  to  make 
them  grow.  The  cars  of  a  railroad 
can  not  without  great  expense  rise 
high  enough  to  get  even  with  a  sus- 
pension bridge  or  go  low  enough  to 
get  through  a  tunnel;  such  expense 
is  unreasonable." 

Jury  Finally  Disagrees. 

After  introduction  of  much  testi- 
mony the  case  went  to  the  jury  which 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement 
and  it  was  discharged. 

Later  James  Ward,  steamboat 
owner  of  St.  Louis  filed  a  bill  in  the 
United  States  district  court  of  Iowa 
asking  the  removal  of  the  bridge, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  nuisance  and 
asked  its  condemnation  as  an  ob- 
struction to  navigation.  Judge  Love 
adjudged  the  bridge  a  material  ob- 
struction and  ordered  its  removal. 
However,  the  Mississippi  and  Miss- 
ouri railroad  company  appealed  to 
the  United  States  supreme  court 
which  overruled  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. 

This  contest  settled  for  all  time, 
the  question  of  bridging  a  navigable 
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LINCOLN'S  FIRST 

|  CLASHWITH  DAVIS 

|  Interesting  Historic  Incidents  Re- 
called by  Rock  Island's  Sev- 
entieth Anniversary. 


FIGHT  OVER  RAILROAD  BRIDGE 


Davis,  as  Secretary  of  War,  Opposed 
Building  of  First  Bridge  Over  Mis- 
sissippi— Lincoln  Was  Attor- 
,  nsy  for  Railroad. 

i  (taWJtk      —  0^2.  iul 

Chicago. — Wheu    the    Bock  Island 
railroad  celebrates,  early  in  October, 
the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  op- 
eration of  its  first  passenger  train  one 
of  the  features  having  unusual  his- 
toric interest  will  be  the  placing  of 
a  memorial  tablet  on  the  only  remain- 
I  Ing  pier  of  the  first  railroad  bridge  to 
I  span  the  Mississippi  river, 
j     Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Da- 
I  vis  figured  Importantly  In  tnis  early 
I  project,  Lincoln  as  counsel  for  the  rail- 
road and  Davis  as  secretary  of  war. 
I     The  bridge  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  river  interests,  who  condemned  it 
I  as  a  menace  to  navigation,  and  went 
]  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  burn  it  by  set- 
ting fire  to  an  ancient  packet  and  per- 
mitting it  to  float  downstream  and 
lodge  against  one  of  the  piers. 

Construction  of  this  vital  link,  defi- 
nitely hooking  up  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board with  the  great  West  to  which 
the  tide  of  emigration  that  was  to 
open  a  new  empire  was  already  flow- 
ing, was  practically  completed  when 
Jefferson  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war. 
Instructed  the  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois  to  obtain  an  Injunction  forbid- 
ding Its  use  for  the  passage  of  trains. 
This  action  was  defeated  by  the  rail- 
road, and  then  came  the  Incident  of 
the  packet,  one  span  of  the  structure 
being  destroyed. 

Lincoln's  Prophetic  Words. 
1  Owners  of  the  packet  sued  the 
bridge  company,  the  railroad  and  sev- 
eral officers  and  stockholders  as  In- 
dividuals, alleging  that  the  bridge 
had  so  altered  the  river  currents  as  to 
cause  the  packet  to  drift  back  down 
the  stream.  Lincoln  defended  the  suit 
In  the  United  States  Circuit  court,  and 
the  jury  disagreed  and  was  discharged. 
In  his  argument  to  the  Jury  the  then 
country  lawyer  made  the  prophetic 
statement!  that  "more  traffic  would 
cross  the  river  on  this  bridge  than 
would  ever  pass  beneath  It,"  a  pro- 
nouncement that  was  regarded  aa 
more  visionary  than  sound.  - 


Then  "Long  John"  Wenflworth, 
Chicago's  famous  mayor  and  con- 
gressman, pushed  a  resolution  through 
I  congress  directing  the  committee 
on  commerce,  the  predecessor  of 
the  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion, to  Investigate  and  report  "wheth- 
er this  structure  constituted  a  serious 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river."  The  committee  reported  that 
it  did,  but  recommended  that  the 
controversy  be  left  to  the  courts  for 
decision. 

Then  James  Ward,  a  St.  Louis 
steamboat  owner,  filed  a  bill  In  the 
United  States  District  court.  Southern  j 
division  of  Iowa,  in  185S,  praying,  that 
"the  bridge  be  declared  a  nuisance  and 
ordered  removed."  Judge  John  M. 
Love  rendered  a  decision  declaring  the 
bridge  "a  common  and  public  nul-  j 
sance,"  and  ordered  the  railroad  to 
"remove  the  three  piers  and  their  su- 
perstructure which  lay  within  the  state 
of  Iowa. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore It  reached  there  Lincoln  was  re- 
moved from  the  case  by  his  election  to 
the  Presidency,  but  the  argument  was 
prepared  along  the  lines  he  had  laid 
down  in  the  lower  courts,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1862,  the  Supreme  court  re- 
versed the  District  court  and  forever 
settled  the  controversy,  saying,  In  the 
words  of  Associate  Justice  Catron : 

"According  to  this  assumption,  no 
lawful  bridge  could  be  built  across  the 
Mississippi  anywhere.  Nor  could  har- 
bors or  rivers  be  Improved ;  nor  could 
the  great  facilities  to  commerce,  ac- 
complished by  the  invention  of  rail- 
roads, be  made  available  where  great 
rivers  had  to  be  crossed." 
— — r-.    Abandoned  Yeacs__£flo. 

Ihe  l/. luge  was  aoandoned  and  dis- 
integrated years  ago,  and  all  traces  of 
it  were  thought  to  have  been  lost,  un- 
til Charles  Davis,  who  drove  the  first 
engine  taken  into  the  state  of  Iowa, 
and  the  first  pensioner  of  the  Bock 
Island  lines,  was  rambling  over  the 
arsenal  grounds  at  Bock  Island,  ni., 
one  day  after  his  retirement.  He  came 
upon  the  old  stone  pier,  crumbling 
away  and  overgrown  with  vines  and 
underbrush.  He  recognized  the  local- 
ity at  once,  and  communicated  his 
find  to  railroad  authorities,  with  the 
result  that  the  pier  was  restored  by 
the  government  arsenal  officers,  and  is 
now  In  condition  to  stand  as  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  first  crossing  of 
the  Mississippi  by  a  railroad. 

While  the  observance  of  the  rail- 
road'B  anniversary  will  be  general  on 
the  system,  special  exercises  will  be 
held  at  several  points  on  the  railroad. 

One  of  these  will   take  place  at 
Joliet,  the  first  terminus  of  the  road 
to  which   regular  passenger  service 
from  Chicago  was  established.    The  j 
first  passenger  train  reached  Joliet  on  | 
the  morning  of  October  10,  1852.  This 
run  will  be  duplicated  on  October  10 
by  a  special  train  carrying  railroad  of- 
ficials and  invited  guests   to  Joliet, 
where  a  monument  will  be  unveiled  ti 
Samuel  B.   Reed,  the  engineer  who 
built  the  line  in  Illinois. 


Lincoln  Won  Legal  Fight  of  R.  R.  to  Build 
First  Bridge  Over  the  Mississippi  After 
Jefferson  Davis  Had  Ruled  Against  Span 

\T..    r.    .  .rW,     i.-v      V    ,    .         '  .  .  ,  — 


President  of  Confederacy, 
Then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Held  Structure 
"Damaging  to  River 
Traffic,"  but  Abe,  Then 
Young  Lawyer,  Got  Court 
Decision  Permitting  the 
Project  Which  Crosses 
Father  of  Waters  From 
Rock  Island,  III,  to  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


("Special  to  The  Eagle.) 

Rock  Island,  III,  Feb.  II  — 
Seventy-five  years,  ago  this 
month,  in  February,  1853,  the 
iirst  railroad  bridge  was  projected 
icross  the  Mississippi  River  from 
this  city  to  the  newly-organized 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
line. 

Four  years  later  it  was  thrown 
-ipen  to  traffic  and  a  new  era  opened 
tor  the  great  West  beyond  the  Fa- 
ther of  Waters.  Today  all  that  re- 
mains of  that  pioneer  structure  which 
was  the  first  to  carry  locomotives 
and  the  cars  of  commerce  across  that 
imperial  waterway  is  a  small  pile  of 


..tones,  all  that  is  left  of  a  stone 
pier,  erected  on  the  Illinois  side. 

Bitter  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  by  carrier  line 
which  moved  trains  across  the  river 
on  barges  as  well  as  river  interests, 
handicapped  the  Rock  Island  man- 
agement, and  litigation  was  launched 
that  continued  for  several  years  and 
which  ran  the  gamut  of  the  various 
courts  from  the  lowest  to  Uie  su- 
preme. 

Lincoln  Defends  Bridge. 

In  desperation  the  Rock  Island 
company  engaged  Abraham  Lincoln, 
i  hen  a  rising  young  lawyer,  to  fight 
the  combined  opposition  that  was 
arrayed  against  the  construction.  The 
recurrence  of  Lincoln's  birthday  an- 
niversary and  the  installation  of  a 
new  bridge  to  replace  the  old  one 
recalls  the  incidents  in  connection 
with  the  old  fight.  . 

In  that  romance  Jefferson  Davis, 
then  Secretary  of  War  and  later- 
president  of  the  Confederacy,  was 
also  a  prominent  figure. 

When  the  track  layers  of  the  Rock 
Island  company  approached  the  river 
tram  Chicago  and  steps  were  taken 
to  construct  the  bridge,  the  steam- 
boat and  barge  owners  declared  tha. 
such  a  structure  was  unconstitutional 
.  and  a  menace  to  the  chief  water 
i  route  of  the  nation.  . 

Davis,  through  his  position  of  Cab- 
met  officer,  had  supervision  over  the 
rivers,  and  he  was  accused  of  being 
opposed  to  the  improvement  on  the 
-round  that  it  would  help  to  build  up 
j  the  North  and  West  and  be  corre- 
Ispondingly  injurious  to  the  South. 
Davis  Rules  Against  Span. 
On  March  14,  1853,  as  Secretary  of 
War  Davis  issued  an  order  prohibit- 
in-  construction  on  the  ground  that 
the   bridge  would  be   damaging  to 
river  traffic,  while  the  foundation  lay 
upon  land  that  was  the  property  of 
the  United  States.    This  action  ap- 
peared to  be  a  knockout  blow,  and 


most  of  the  directors  and  officers  ol 
the  railroad  so  regarded  it. 

However,  a  minority  refused  to 
quit  and  engaged.  Lincoln  as  counsel. 

Lincoln  sprung  a  coup  by  securing 
the  cancellation  of  the  injunction 
which  had  prevented  further  con- 
struction. While  the  case  was  being 
fought  through  the  courts  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  was  rushed,  and 
on  the  morning  of  April  21,  1856,  the 
first  locomotive  and  train  of  cars 
to  cross '  the  Mississippi  steamed 
slowly  over  to  the  Iowa  side. 

Two  weeks  later,  however,  the 
bridge  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire.  On  May  6  the  Effie  Afton,  a 
packet  from  Louisville,  became  un- 
manageable just  after  passing  through 
the  draw  and  then  caught  fire.  Drift- 
ing against  a  span  of  the  bridge 
the  boat  remained  locked  there  long 
enough  for  the  flames  to  ignite  the 
wooden  supports,  and  in  a  short  time 
one  span  of  the  bridge  was  burned. 
It  was  openly  charged  at  the  time 
that  the  fire  was  deliberately  planned 
by  the  river  men  in  the  hope  that 
the  entire  structure  would  be  de- 
stroyed. They  failed,  however,  if  such 
was  their  plan,  and  after  a  few 
months  traffic  was  resumed. 

It  was  in  Sent.,  1857,  that  the  bridge 
case  came  up  "before  Judge  John  Mc- 
Lean of  the  Federal  Court  in  Chi- 

"Illinois."  Lincoln  argued,  "has 
grown  within  my  memory  to  a  popu- 
lation of  a  million  and  a  half.  This 
current  of  travel  has  its  rights  as 
well  as  the  North  and  South.  This 
particular  railroad  line  has  great  im- 
portance, and  since  its  construction 
has  handled  12,586  freight  cars  and 
74  179  passengers  over  the  bridge,  and 
in'  less  than  a  year's  time.  I  make 
the  prediction  that  far  more  traffic 
will  pass  over  the  bridge  than  will 
ever  pass  under  it." 

This  closing  statement  of  Lincoln 
has  long  since  been  proven  true,  and 
it  helped  materially  to  win  the  case 
for  the  railroad. 


July  10,  1936 


FOLLOWING  IS  A  TYPEWRITTEN  COPY,  OF  A  PHOTOSTATIC  COPY  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN 
TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  BY  N.  B.  JUDD.     THIS  WAS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  COPY 
OF  THE  LETTER  NOW  IN  THE  LETTER  BOOK  FILES  OF  THE  ROCK  ISLAND  LINES. 


Mr.  A.  Lincoln,  September  4th.,  1857 

Attorney  at  Law, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lincoln: - 

I  am  pleased  to  hand  you  herewith  Voucher  drawn  in  your  favor  in 
the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  in  payment  for  your  service  in  connection  with 
settlement  ou+  of  Court  of  the  Rathje  case.    The  settlement  was  most  satisfactory. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  your  trip  to 
Rock  Island  and  your  inspection  of  the  Mississippi  river  bridge  last 
Tuesday.     I  also  hope  you  were  successful  in  securing  the  information  of 
which  you  were  in  search. 

I  remain, 

Your  obed't  servant, 


N.  B.  Judd. 
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SCOTCH  CAP  AND  MILITARY  CLOAK 
( Continued  from  page  2) 


The  Passage  Through  Baltimore 

Adalbert  Volck,  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  published  a 
portfolio  of  copper  engravings  during  the  war  bearing 
a  false  London  imprint  and  the  signature  of  V.  Blada 
(his  own  given  name  reversed)  to  avoid  detection  and 
to  prevent  the  confiscation  of  his  engravings. 

prison  about  a  year. 

Once  the  offending  newspapers  resumed  operation, 
they  were  quick  to  condemn  the  Lincoln  administration 
for  its  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
knotty  question  of  state  and  federal  rights  were  in- 
volved. President  Lincoln  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack 
and  his  opponents  made  the  most  of  the  situation  for 
political  purposes. 

Manton  Marble,  editor  of  the  World,  writing  at  white 
heat  excoriated  Lincoln:  "It  is  you  that  in  the  transac- 
tion stand  accused  before  the  people.  It  is  you  who  are 
conspicuously  guilty.  It  is  upon  you  that  history,  when 
recording  these  events,  will  affix  the  crime  of  a  disre- 
gard of  your  duty.  .  .  .  The  people  are  soon  to  pass 
upon  your  claims  to  re-election  and  the  right  of  im- 
peachment yet  remains  to  their  representatives." 

See  Lincoln  Lore  number  886,  April  1,  1946,  "A  Scotch 
Cap  and  Military  Coat." 

A.  LINCOLN  v.  TIMOTHY  D.  LINCOLN 

Two  lawyers  named  Lincoln,  one  representing  the 
plaintiffs  and  one  the  defendant,  were  active  in  the 
famous  "Effie  Afton"  Bridge  Case  (Hurd  et  al  v.  Rail- 
road Bridge  Company)  which  was  tried  in  Chicago  be- 
fore Judge  John  McLean  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in 
September  1857. 

The  plaintiffs'  attorneys  were  Timothy  D.  Lincoln, 
H.  M.  Wead  and  Corydon  Beckwith.  Representing  the 
defendant  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  N.  B.  Judd  and  Joseph 
Knox. 

The  case  commenced  on  September  8,  and  a  hung  jury 
standing  nine  to  three  was  dismissed  on  September  24. 
Throughout  the  case  T.  D.  Lincoln  actively  represented 
his  clients  taking  part  the  first  day  in  answering  Judd, 
and  later  in  the  presentation  of  depositions  and  in  argu- 
ing the  admissibility  of  evidence  offered  by  the  defend- 
ant. In  the  closing  arguments  T.  D.  Lincoln  spoke  for  the 
plaintiffs  the  last  two  days  of  the  trial — a  speech  lasting 
more  than  seven  hours  which  was  declared  to  be  "able, 
elaborate,  and  ingenious." 

Abraham  Lincoln  gave  considerable  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  defendant,  making  a  trip  to  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  as  well  as  numerous  trips  to  Chicago,  in  which 
the  right  of  a  railroad  to  bridge  a  navigable  stream 


was  involved.  The  passage  of  time  and  the  approaching 
Civil  War  were  factors  which,  in  reality,  gave  a  practical 
decision  in  favor  of  the  defendant — navigable  streams 
could  legally  be  bridged  for  railway  transportation.  This 
contention  was  finally  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 


TIMOTHY  D.  LINCOLN 


Timothy  Danielson  Lincoln  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (born 
May  11,  1815)  was  an  admiralty  lawyer  with  a  notable 
reputation  in  1857.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Asa  Lincoln 
of  Brimfield,  Hampden  County,  Massachusetts,  who  was 
an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  profession,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  Council  and  was  elected  several 
times  to  the  State  Senate.  His  mother's  name  was  Sarah 
Danielson,  whose  father  was  a  judge  during  the  "Shay 
Rebellion"  and  was  a  general  in  the  army. 

Leaving  Brimfield,  Massachusetts  he  expected  to  settle 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  had  a  few  friends,  but 
enroute  he  stopped  in  Cincinnati  and  was  greatly  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.  He 
continued  his  journey  to  St.  Louis,  but  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  Missouri  weighed  so  heavily  upon  his  mind 
that  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  to  practice  law. 

He  entered  the  law  office  of  a  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  where 
he  remained  until  October,  1842.  That  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court,  then  sitting  at 
Zanesville.  The  law  firm  Fox  &  Lincoln  was  dissolved  in 
1846  and  Lincoln  continued  to  practice  alone  until  Sep- 
tember 1864  when  the  firm  of  Lincoln,  Smith,  Warnock 
&  Stephens  was  formed. 

In  1845  Lincoln  married  Miss  Mary  Seymour  Clark,  a 
daughter  of  Major  Nathan  Clark,  of  the  United  States 
Army.  They  had  eleven  children. 

Lincoln  often  represented  clients  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  Court  of  Claims  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition  to  the  Rock  Island  Bridge 
suit,  he  took  part  in  many  similar  suits  against  bridge 
companies  spanning  western  rivers. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  take  an  active  role  in  the  Civil 
War,  but  he  did  sustain  the  government  and  on  the  last 
call  for  troops  in  Ohio  he  sent  three  substitutes  into 
the  army,  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  dollars.  One  substi- 
tute was  for  himself,  one  for  his  son,  John  Ledyard  Lin- 
coln, then  three  years  old,  and  one  for  a  son  just  born. 

A  search  through  genealogical  records  indicates  that 
Timothy  D.  Lincoln  (died  April  1,  1890)  was  evidently 
not  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  first  American  progenitor  of  the  Sixteenth 
President. 
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A  Recollection  of  Lincoln  in  Court. 

fall  of  1857  g    aS6'  Whl0h  was  tried  in  the 
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Lake  streets.  The  room  appropriated  for  its  „„ 
usual  furniture.  The  ft  ,    1      V  ""b  ,le 

Here  „  coo]  weather  frequently  sat  id  e  ' 
"-'-of  the  bar,  and  witness itlls 

great  interest  was  manifested       tl         >  g6d' 

.f  A*  f 6  ^hara,-'^>-  of  the  Mississippi  River  wis  de 
cr  bed,-the  nature  of  its  currents  their  velod  v  at" 
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I        ,1]  those  Qualifications  impressed  the  public  mind,  and 
Engineers  in  the  service  of  the  government  cm  en    all  these  qualm  »  elevation  to  the 

to  have  committed  all  the  facts  and  figures  to  memory, 

and  often  corrected  evidence  so  effectively  as  to  cause 

a  ripple  of  mirth  in  the  audience. 

During  a  tedious  examination  by  one  of  the  opposing 

counsel,  Mr.  Lincoln  rose  from  his  chair,  and  walking 

wearily  about, -this  seemed  to  be  his  habit -at  last 

came  down  the  aisle  between  the  long  benches  toward 

the  end  of  the  room;  and  seeing  a  vacant  space  on  the 

end  of  the  bench  which  projected  some  distance  beyond 

the  stove,  .-11110  over  and  sat  down. 

Having  entered  the  room  an  hour  before,  I  sat  on  the 

end,  but,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  approached,  moved  back  to  give 

him  room.  As  he  sat  down  he  picked  up  a  bit  of  wood, 

ami  began  to  chip  it  with  his  knife,  seeming  absorbed, 
however,  in  the  testimony  under  consideration,  borne 
time  passed,  when  Lincoln  suddenly  rose,  and  wa  king 
rapidly  toward  the  bar,  energetically  contested  the  testi- 
mony and  demanded  the  production  of  the  original  notes 
as  to  measurements/showing  wide  differences.  Consider- 
able stir  was  occasioned  in  the  room  by  this  incident,  and 
it  evidently  made  a  deep  impression  as  to  his  comprehen- 
sion, vigilance,  and  remembrance  of  the  details  of  the 

testimony.  , 

As  the  case  progressed  public  interest  increased,  he 
court-room  was  crowded  day  after  day.  In  due  time  the 
final  arguments  were  made.  Apparently  counsel  had  as- 
signed parts  to  one  another.  The  Hon.  Norman  B.  Judd 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Knox,  and  Mr.  Stanton  (of  Cincinnati) 
t,rec,.rledMr.Lincoln,whoinaddreSSingthecourtclaimed. 

that  the  people  along  the  river  had  the  right  to  cross  i 
in  commoI1  intercourse;  that  the  General  government 
had  jurisdiction  under  that  provision  ot  the  Constitution 
authorizing  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  States,  in  which  power  there  was  implied  protection 
of  legitimate  means  for  its  extension;  that  in  such 
legitimate  extension  of  commerce,  which  necessarily  in- 
cluded transportation,  rivers  were  to  be  crossed  and  na- 
tural obstacles  everywhere  surmounted;  and  that  it  was 
the  manifest  destiny  of  the  people  to  move  westward 

and  surround  themselves  with  everything  connected 

with  modern  civilization.   He  further  argued  that  the 

contention  of  the  St.  Louis  interest  was  wholly  technical 

and  against  public  policy. 

These  and  other  points  were  most  clearly  and  ablj 

presented,  and  when  Judge  McLean  gave  his  emphatic 

decision  in  favor  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company, 

it  seemed  to  have  received  a  large  inspiration  from 

Lincoln's  masterly  argument. 

In  the  following  year  occurred  the  debates  between 

Lincoln  and  Douglas,  which  abounded  in  amusing  in- 
cidents.   Lincoln's  talent  and  tact  in  controversy,  his 

dee,,  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  his  intense  desire 

for  their  legitimate  perpetuation,  and  his  profound  love 

for  the  people  at  large,  for  charity  and  forbearance- 


